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THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


So much has been heard of late about schemes 
for the formation of Jewish colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, that it will be of interest to 
show something of the actual position of the Jews 
in the land of their fathers, It must be said at 
the outset, however, that the popular idea of the 
steady set of a Jewish stream towards Palestine is 
very much of an exaggeration. During the last 
ten years there have certainly been considerable 
arrivals of bodies of Jews in Palestine, but there 
have also been considerable departures. The 
stream of emigration is a fluctuating one, and is 
affected by a number of causes ; but it has never 
been so large as is commonly supposed. 

Thus, we have seen it stated, with an appear- 
ance of assurance calculated to mislead, that the 
Jewish population of Palestine is now about 
150,000. This estimate seems to be about three 
times too high—to judge from an informal census 
made a year ago by the American consul at 
Jerusalem. From this enumeration it appears 
the Jews are to be found only in nine of the 
towns, and in these numbers—namely, Jeru- 
salem, 25,322; Jaffa, 2700; Tabreeyeh, 2900; 
Safed, 6126; Hebron, 1200; Haifa, 1640; 
Acre, 200; Ramleh, 166; Nablus, 99. Total in 
towns, 40,353. Add eleven agricultural colo- 
nies containing 435 families, 2175. Total Jews 
in Palestine at end of 1891, 42,528. 

With regard to the agricultural colonies, we 


puzzled by the reports which reached Jerusalem 
every fortnight, if not every week, of the surpris- 
ingly large number of Jews that were landed at 
Jaffa. At last I discovered that the boatmen 
were in the habit of counting every individual as 
a “family,” so that if thirty Jews arrived in a 
given steamer, it was announced that “thirty 
tamilies” had arrived ; if fifty souls came, “ fifty 
families” had come ; andsoon. If the Jews did not 
originate this vicious method of counting, I feel 
certain that they encouraged it. As an illustra- 
tion, they are in the habit of speaking of a cluster 
of houses, say of four, six, or ten, as the case may 
be, which join each other, as Jewish houses 
always do, containing one and possibly two rooms 
each, as a “colony.” If you ask a Jew to state 
the number of Jewish colonies around Jerusalem, 
he will give you almost fabulous figures, because 
of his strange method of reckoning.’ 

This little explanation certainly throws a great 
deal of light on what has been very dark and 
puzzling for those who have attempted to follow 
the Hebraic movement in the East. But we are 
enabled to throw a little more light still. 

In the first place, then, the main cause of the 
reported increase of Jewish emigration to Pales- 
tine during the last three years has been a ‘land- 
boom’ in Jerusalem. And in the second place, 
the cause of the ‘land-boom’ has not been a 
sudden bubbling up of zeal for the ‘redemption 
of Israel, but the prospects of a railway from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, built by Christian capital 


have reckoned five persons to the family, as 
customary in England and America; but these 
Jewish families do not average five, and the 
probability is that the Jewish population of 
Palestine does not exceed 42,000—a total which 
is very far indeed from a re-occupation of the 
Promised Land. 

How, then, has the idea become so general that 
the children of Israel are crowding back to occupy 
Palestine, and have already peopled about one-half 
of the country? A little gleam of explanation is 
afforded by Consul Merrill in a note which he 


appends to his Census Report: ‘I was greatly | 


' through a Gentile-governed Jand. That railway 


is now completed between the sea-board and the 
ancient city, the first locomotive having entered 
Jerusalem on September 13, 1892. It will 
undoubtedly be a convenience for pilgrims and 
tourists, however much of an anachronism it 
may seem, but whether it will ever pay on the 
existing traffic, or whether it will create new 
traffic, are matters of considerable doubt. 

The first appearance of the engineers on 
the line of route was the signal for the begin- 
ning of such a speculation in Jerusalem as one 
would look for rather in a Western American 
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than in an Oriental town. The idea was fostered 
that the railway would make Jerusalem once 
more a mighty city and a great centre of popula- 
tion; and this idea at once suggested another, 
that there would be a great demand for building- 
ground, Thereupon ensued one of the wildest 
of ‘land-booms, during which plots of ground 
changed hands with rapidity, and at constantly 
increasing prices, until thousands were paid for 
what hundreds would have readily bought a few 
ears ago. There was no actual demand for the 
ae it must be observed, but only the hope and 
expectation of a rush with the railway. 

t was to take part in this ‘land-boom’—to 
make hay while the sun of speculation was 
shining—that many Jews hurried to Jerusalem. 
About the same time many schemes were being 
discussed for re-stocking the land with Jewish 
colonists, and it was a not. unnatural desire to be 
first in the field. If ‘the redemption of Israel’ 
was at hand, why should not some of the Children 
of Israel have a profit out of the transaction ? 

But it was not to be, inasmuch as the dream of 
Jewish reoccupation altogether left out of account 
the fact of Turkish possession. It was absurd to 
suppose that Turkey would give up the country 
without money and without price; and it was 
short-sighted to ignore the right of Turkey to 
lay down conditions of immigration, When last 
summer the Imperial firman was issued forbidding 
the entry into Palestine of any more Russian 
Jews, a panic set in, and the price of land in and 
around Jerusalem at once fell about one-third. 
The Jews who had come with money in their 
— not to occupy and cultivate the land, 

ut to engage in buying and selling it while the 
boom lasted, thereupon packed up and departed. 
Others who went to spy out the land with a view 
to investment and permanent settlement, also de- 

arted on realising how poor were the prospects. 
hese, again, have seed te eyes of the native 
(Palestine) Jews to the possibilities of life in 
other countries, especially America, and have 
stirred up a new emigration, And finally, the 
government not only forbade the entry of any 
more Russian Jews, but actually compelled some 
two hundred families who had entered without 
visible means of support to leave the country. 
The country is impoverished enough without the 
addition of, pauper immigrants. There are no 
mines and no manufactures, the soil is poor, and 
the Jew is better adapted to trade than to agri- 
culture. 

In Palestine the Jews have always most 
favoured the four cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tabreeyeh, and Safed, and until within the last 
few years not a Jew could be found residing 
outside their walls, Even now more than half 
the Jews in Palestine belong to Jerusalem. They 
are essentially dwellers in cities, not dwellers in 
tents, with much talent for traftic, but little for 
tillage. 

This is not to say that some measure of success 
has not attended the efforts of late years to 
establish bond fide Jewish colonies in Palestine. 
Notable among these is the colony of Haifa, 
associated with the name of the late Laurence 
Oliphant, where a Jewish population of some 
sixteen hundred is said to be fairly prosperous. 


This, however, is on the coast, where are oppor- 


tunities of gain not presented to inland settle- 
ments, 

The entire population of the ‘colonies, as 
distinguished from the cities of Palestine, is 
estimated at rather less than 2200, and more than 
one-half of these are actually supported by the 
Rothschilds. That is to say, in the Rothschilds’ 
colonies an allowance of about sixteen shillings 
a month is made for each individual, so that a 
family of five enjoys a joint monthly income of 
four pounds, in addition to a free house, free 
schooling, free medical attendance, and free water. 
The Rothschilds pay for all these things for the 
colonists, as well as all the needful expenses of 
the synagogue, the object being to support those 
who are willing to become farmers while they are 
learning the business. The object is admirable ; 
but the method is open to this objection, that 
it removes the spur of personal necessity. No 
community can attain to thriving prosperity 
under such conditions. 

One reason why so many Jews centre in Jeru- 
salem is that to the Sacred City money is sent by 
the devout and charitable from all parts of the 
world. It is a sort of central depdt of philan- 
thropy, and in consequence not a family nor an 
individual there need be in want. The haluka, 
or portion, allowed to each family is paid almost 
as regularly as a dividend, and if it be not enough 
in itself for comfortable subsistence, it is enough 
to remove the necessity for industrious work. 
The Jews in high places are well aware of the 
demoralising effect on the Jews of Jerusalem of 
this misapplied philanthropy, and of the attrac- 
tion it forms for the ‘thriftless and shiftless.’ 

A successful example of colonisation is that of 
some Germans who have established what is known 
as the Temple Colony, near Jerusalem. This is 
said to be one of the most attractive places in 
Palestine, and it is noteworthy that it has not 
been established by Hebrews, but mainly by a 
Lutheran pastor named Hoffmann. They call 
themselves Temple Christians. Most of the 
families composing the colony, indeed, were very 
om to begin with, and they received no Pppewd 

ielp from outside. They had to build houses 
for themselves, break up ground for cultivation, 
lay out their gardens, and plant trees. In short, 
they had to work hard; and this colony is said 
to be now as flourishing as most of the Jewish 
colonies are disappointing and discouraging. There 
are also settlements at Haifa, Jaffa, and Sarona. 

The success of the German colonies, however, 
and of Laurence Oliphant’s efforts, would seem to 
show that the failure of agricultural colonies in Pal- 
estine is not so much the result of soil and climate 
as of the peculiar character of the Jewish people. 

With regard to this, the testimony of Consul 
Merrill may be added. He says: ‘I have myself 
inquired of hundreds of well-to-do Jews in Europe 
and America if there was any general desire on 
their part, or on the part of, ; en with whom 
they were acquainted, to remove to Palestine ; 
and I have found that such a feeling exists only 
to a very limited extent, and that it is confined 
almost wholly to the poorer classes. As a rule, 
most Jews in the Western world are so well 
satisfied with their present condition of prosperity 


| that they would not on any account leave their 


homes for the hardships and uncertainties of a 


| colonising life in the land that once belonged to 
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tion.’ 
The experience of Baron Hirsch’s colony in 


in the West nor in the East do the Jews seem to 
take with liking to agriculture. 

It is estimated on the most recent data that 
there are altogether about seven, or at most eight 
millions of Jews in the world. According to the 
computation we have given—and it is based on 
the statistics of the secretaries of the various 
Jewish organisations, on the returns of schools, 
hospitals, &c., and on the records of the various 
foreign consuls—only about forty-two thousand 
of these are settled with any appearance of per- 
manence in Palestine. Thus, only about one-half 
of one per cent. of the chosen people have yet 
found a home, and that a poor one, in the land 
of their fathers. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


CHAPTER IX.—WHAT CAME OF A LECIURE AT 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL. 


A WEEK later, all the Suffield family, except 
George, were established at Rutland Gate. They 
had hurried up to London to attend Uncle 
Harry’s meeting with the Royal Geographical 
Society. That took place in the rooms of the 
Society on the evening of the day they arrived, 
and all three were present, agog to listen to their 
relative’s account of his latest travels, and Miss 
Raynor was also among them; she had been 
in London attending to her school duties for two 
or three days already. 

‘George would have enjoyed this,’ said Suffield, 
looking round upon the more or less distinguished 
company of ladies and gentlemen. ‘It’s a pity 
he couldn’t be spared from the works for a day ; 
but he couldn’t, you know, at the present time. 
I say, he couldu’t be spared,’ he repeated, half- 
aside to Isabel. 

‘No, uncle, said Isabel, feeling compelled to 
say something to that direct appeal, ‘1 suppose 
he couldn’t.’ 

‘If Mr Ainsworth is in London,’ said Mrs 
Suffield, giving a glance at her niece, ‘he might 
have come to-night.’ 

‘Has he come to London yet?’ asked Isabel, 
without attempting to conceal her interest. 

‘No,’ answered Suffield ; ‘not yet. He wrote 
to me a day or two ago that he would not be up 
for a week or so.—But here’s your uncle going 
to begin.’ 

Since this is not a geographical treatise, nor a 
record of the proceedings in Old Burlington 
Street, but only a story concerning a few people 
in whom we are deeply interested, mention is 
made here of Mr Raynor’s address to the Royal 
Geographical Society only because of one par- 
ticular and, it may seem, obscure result of its 
delivery. It marked an auspicious change in the 
relations between Isabel and her uncle, and by 
that token it was the determining point of her 
history. I must not, however, be supposed to 
mean that Isabel was in any wise more conscious 


their very remote ancestors. Their mission in 
the world does not appear to be that of colonisa- | moorland rill when its course is deflected by a 


Argentina leads to the same conclusion—neither | use the historian’s privilege of laying the finger 


that she had taken a new departure than is the 


stone, and it thenceforth flows in another direc- 
tion than that in which it had set out ; I merely 


on some small fact which might be impatiently 
skipped as of no consequence, and saying : ‘ Note 
this: it is a point (or an angle) of event or 
opportunity.’ 

sabel listened to her uncle’s adventures in the 
Shan States with unwavering attention. Every- 
thing he said was of supreme interest to her, first 
because she was of the rare kind of young lady 
that, with a romantic imagination, has an omniv- 
orous appetite for facts, and second, because her 
uncle had been, like Ceesar, ‘a great part’ of all 
he related. Moreover, she had a tolerably clear 
idea of the whereabouts of the Shan States and 
of their characteristic features, which, it may be 
cheerfully granted, most of the guests of the 
Royal Geographers had not. Was it not natural, 
therefore, that Mr Raynor, casting his shrewd eye 
round as his discourse progressed, and remarking 
the politely-veiled looseness of attention and dull- 
ness of understanding of rows of well-dressed 
people, and even the wandering gaze and the ill- 
suppressed yawn of those of his own household, 
should fix his eye with satisfaction and pleasure 
on the intelligent and unweariedly attentive face 
of his brother’s daughter? The wall of dislike 
and suspicion which he had built between his 
niece and himself had already begun to crumble 
under various influences. The grievance against 
his brother, which he had nursed and kept warm 
in his foreign solitude, had been discouraged and 
refused attention by his kindly brother-in-law, 
and he had asked himself—on Suffield’s suggestion 
—‘Was it, after all, fair that the girl should be 
held in cold disgrace because of the wrong done 
by her parents? Moreover, he was fain to con- 
fess to himself, after his few days’ close observa- 
tion of Isabel in Lancashire, that he had been 
mistaken in thinking her ey open. conceited, 
and ambitious; and since he had come to Lon- 
don he had recalled in the loneliness of his hotel 
the unconscious, pathetic, gentle inquiry he had 
now and again seen in her eye—‘ What have I 
done that my father’s brother should treat me so 
coldly ?’—and he had felt ashamed of himself. 
Now, on this Royal Geographical evening, Isabel 
finally conquered, and won her uncle’s regard 
much as Desdemona won Othello’s love, by her 
simple, engrossed attention to his tale of adven- 
ture, peril, and discovery. And just in such 
degree as Uncle Harry had been crabbed, 
reserved, and suspicious hitherto, he became 
open, generous, and trusting. 
All five rode to Rutland Gate together from 
Old Burlington Street in the roomy Suttield 
carriage, and Uncle Harry chatfed his sister and 
his brother-in-law in remote terms for their 
inattention to his discourse. He suggested that, 
being now established in an Earl’s house, they 
felt justified in being supercilious ; that they had 
eaten a dinner of aristocratic length and bourgeois 
substance ; that the air of the lecture-room had 
been soporific, and the dresses of the ladies dis- 
tracting ; and so forth. 
‘Well, you see, Harry,’ said Suflield, ‘you 
struck a note above my understanding rather. I 


t * Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


don’t know much about geography ; and for all 
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I know, your Shan States may be next door to 
Timbuctoo.’ 

‘Ah, but, George,’ said Harry, ‘you’d have 
wanted to know where they were and all about 
them, if you had heard that they grew cotton or 
wanted calico.’ 

‘I should that, lad, answered Suffield; ‘I 
should, I confess.’ 

‘You see, Harry,’ said Mrs Suffield, ‘George 
and I are both getting too old to care for know- 
ledge for its own sake. 

*That’s just it” said Suffield. ‘But here’s a 

oung lady’—leaning forward and laying his 
hand on Isabel’s—‘ that’s a regular cormorant for 
knowledge. Now, she listened to you. Didn't 
you see it? You should be satisfied, I think, if 
nobody else had heard a word you said.’ 

‘I saw it, answered Uncle Harry promptly and 
warmly, but with a touch of shyness, ‘and I was 
more than satisfied ; I was flattered.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Harry!’ exclaimed Isabel; she 
- too surprised and delighted to say more 
then. 

‘TI believe,’ said Aunt Joanna, ‘if Uncle Harry 
were the Royal Geographical Society, he would 
give you a gold medal, Isabel, for your atten- 
tion,’ 

‘J would, certainly,’ asseverated Uncle Harry. 

‘I have had some school prizes in my time,’ 
laughed Isabel, ‘and I suppose I worked for 
them; but a gold medal would be the most 
remarkable and the least deserved of them all. 
I listened to uncle’s lecture because I was 
interested.’ 

‘You are fond of travel, are you?’ asked her 
uncle, 

*T don’t know,’ she answered, ‘ because I never 
have travelled. But I am fond of books of 
travel 

‘What books are you not fond of, Bell?’ asked 
Euphemia from her corner. 

. and I have to teach geography, you 
know,’ continued Isabel. 

‘Ah, of course, she has!’ said Suffield. ‘So 
it’s not so much a case of knowledge for its own 
sake, after all.’ 

‘But I don’t suppose, Uncle George,’ said she, 
‘I shall ever be able to use all I’ve learned 
about the Shan States from Uncle Harry—though 
there was one thing I didn’t quite understand.’ 

‘And what was that, my dear?’ asked Uncle 
Harry, all agog to explain. 

Talking thus, they reached Rutland Gate, and 
sat down to a morsel of supper ; and still Isabel 
and her uncle—her new-found uncle, it seemed 
to her—talked ; and then they all went to bed 
very tired, but very happy—none better pleased 
at the turn things had taken than the excellent 
Suffield, 

Next morning, Isabel had to be off betimes to 
attend to her duties at the Ladies’ College. 
When she returned weary to her lodgings in the 
Marylebone Road late in the afternoon, she had 
an agreeable surprise. On the mantel-piece of 
her little sitting-room there awaited her a letter. 
She did not recognise the handwriting on the 
envelope, but on opening it she found a bank- 
note for twenty pounds and a note from her 
Unele Harry. 

‘My dear niece, he wrote, ‘I am sending you 


You can buy a frock or something with it. I 
should like to come and drink a cup of tea and 
have a long talk with you, if I may, to-morrow 
afternoon.—Your loving uncle, HARRY Raynor.’ 

Isabel sat down for an instant to endure the 
happiness that filled her. She was of those 
bright, well-constituted souls that delight to 
believe all people—especially their kindred and 
those they must associate with—are more or less 
good, It had pained her to have to think hardly 
and grudgingly of her uncle, and now that she 
could think well of him, she rejoiced all the 
more because she had formerly thought ill. She 
did not lay the change in his behaviour to the 
account of any merit of her own ; she did not 
even stay to remark that he had changed: she 
only took blame to herself that she had until 
now mistaken him. 

‘How good, how kind of him!’ she said to 
herself, glancing again at his note ; and she was 
not thinking of the money he had sent—part of 
which she had already mentally set aside for her 
father—but of the disposition that had prompted 
the gift and the accompanying affectionate ex- 
pressions. 

She at once drew up to the table and wrote a 
little letter of thanks and of invitation: she 
would expect, she said, to see her uncle at five 
o’clock the following afternoon. 

And at five o’clock the following afternoon he 
came. He pressed her hand affectionately, and 
then he fidgeted about her little sitting-room for 
some time, peeping into the books on her side- 
table, reading the backs of the volumes in her 
bookcase, and looking at the prints on the walls. 

‘Pretty comfortable, eh? he asked. 

‘It suits me very well, uncle,’ she answered. 
‘As well, that is,’ she continued with a laugh, 
‘as my landlady will permit. The tear of re- 
proach is constantly trembling in her eye: she 
thinks it so improper, poor dear soul, in a young 


_lady—not a young woman: she makes the dis- 


tinction—to live alone! I have literally had to 
wring a latchkey out of her. And whenever I 


/come home late, I find her sitting up for me; 


and she says “Good-night” with such a sigh of 
relief, that I am tempted to pass up-stairs whist- 
ling and bang my door like a man. Poor woman ! 
I am on her conscience, I know; and she tries 
to get me to believe that I am always trembling 
on the verge of disgrace or ruin. But it’s handy 
here for the college, and it’s cheap.’ 

‘Hun ; yes,’ murmured her uncle. Then sud- 
denly turning to her and taking her hand he 
said: ‘My dear, I have an apology to make. 
Down at your Uncle Suffield’s place you no 
doubt thought me very cold and distant to you.’ 
—Isabel blushed and said nothing, though she 
looked him frankly in the face: she could not 
deny that she had thought something of the kind. 
—‘ Of course you did,’ he went on; ‘and I was, I 
know. I haven’t much excuse, but such as it is, 
I give it. You reminded me very much of a 
woman—a girl—that once—years ago—treated me 
badly—at least, worse than I deserved. That’s 
all. The impression has worn off: I see you are 
not like her in the least. So let us be friends, 
and say no more about it ;’ and again he warnily 
pressed her hand, 

Isabel returned his pressure, saying: ‘I am 


not sorry you have told me that, uncle ; though 
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I am sorry you have told it me as an apology. 
Every one has a right to form an opinion of 
another.’ 

‘Even a wrong one?’ queried her uncle. 

‘Even a wrong one, surely, uncle,’ said she— 
‘if it be formed on what appear sufficient 
grounds.’ 

‘Ah, that’s just it, said her uncle. 

She made no other allusion to that past of his 
of which his words had given her a hint; but 
henceforward it invested him in her eyes with a 
new sentimental interest, in which the strongest- 
minded woman likes to indulge. 

And then they sat down to tea and became 
very friendly. They talked freely and almost 
without pause of many things, Isabel perceiving 
that she pleased her uncle both with her opinions 
and her expression of them, and resuming, there- 
fore, more and more of her bright, fresh self. 
As they thus talked, he suddenly posed her with 
a question: ‘What would you do if you had a 
great deal of money ?” 

‘What would you call “a great deal”?’ she 


asked, thinking of her salary, the twenty pounds | 


she had just received, and her father. 

‘Well, not so much as your Uncle George has 
tied up in his mills,’ answered he, ‘ but enough, 
say, to bring a yearly income of about three 
thousand pounds.—Would you call that “a great 
deal,” or not ?? 

‘I would, said Isabel, with her eye not really 
on herself, but on her uncle. ‘And if I had so 


much, the first thing I should do, I believe, | 


would be to make myself very comfortable, 
especially if my life hitherto had been rather 
hard, and busy, and bare. If I had a taste for 
books, I should buy books—beautiful books, and 
rare books ; and if I had a taste for pictures, I 
should surround myself with fine pictures—not 
very expensive pictures, necessarily, by famous 
artists, but pictures that pleased me whether 
they were by popular painters or no; and so 
on with furniture, and china, and carpets, and 
beautiful things of all kinds, And then if I 
liked good dinners, I should have them.’ 

‘Dinners, too!’ laughed her uncle. ‘ My dear, 
you will permit me to say that your tastes 
appear masculine.’ 

‘Well,’ she answered, ‘is it not of a man I am 
thinking 

‘T see,” he cried. ‘You are thinking of me! 
But I wished you to think of yourself: I want 
to know what you would do with so much 
money.’ 

‘Truly, uncle,’ she answered after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘if you want a serious answer— 
I don’t know. should feel it a great, an 
anxious, responsibility. And, since I haven't 
so much money, nor am ever likely to have’— 
had she then been looking at her uncle she 
might have caught a suspicious twinkle from his 
eye—‘why should I bother to inquire of myself 
what I should do with it ? 

‘But, he urged, ‘wouldn’t you see that all 
your own people wanted for nothing that they 
needed or would like ?? 

‘Of course, she answered ; ‘but that goes as 
much without saying as that I should have my 
own breakfast and dinner, and buy clothes for 
myself, One’s own people ought, I think, to 


‘Quite so,’ said her uncle—‘ Well, now, your 
aunt told me to bring you along to dinner to- 
night—if you could spare the time—so, if you 
don’t object, we'll walk to Rutland Gate and 
talk this matter out by the way.—You like walk- 
ing, I hope? he asked, seeing something like 
hesitation on her face, 

‘Oh yes, uncle,’ she answered ; ‘I like walk- 
ing, ont I'll go with you. But will you let me 
write a note first? It will only take me two or 
three minutes.’ 

This was the business she had turned her 
thought on: she had promised when in Lanca- 
shire to communicate again with her father—or 
with the person who represented himself as such 
—as soon as she returned to London; she had 
been back several days, but she had been able 
to do nothing for want of money ; now, however, 
that she had money in abundance, she would let 
no more days slip by without communicating, 
She therefore sat down at her side-table and 
wrote a hasty note to the following effect: ‘If 
you will call at your tobacconist’s to-morrow 
evening about the time of the last post, you will 
receive something from me.’ She was deter- 
mined to be resolved whether this man who 
wrote to her was her father or no, and her plan 
was, not to send money in the letter she pro- 
mised, but to be in the tobacconist’s shop with 
sufficient money in her hand at the time she 
named, and to speak to the person who inquired 
‘for her letter ; if that person could satisfy her 
he was her father, she knew what she would do: 
. he could not, she still knew what she would 

0. 

Her note she took out in her hand and posted 
as she passed along with her uncle. But that 
very night she had a singular and signifieant 
adventure which somewhat modified her expec- 
tation of her father. . 


MARINE STOKERS. 


That one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives is a piece of proverbial lore, 
the truth of which is undoubted. It is equally 
open to demonstration that the major portion of 
ocean voyagers have little or no accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which the 
humble Stoker or Fireman pursues his necessary 
calling in the depths of the vessel. In the remote 
recesses of the steamer, far below the Plimsoll 
mark, and completely removed from the ken of 
the saloon passenger, does this useful but despised 
member of society practise his art of ‘poking,’ 
‘slicing,’ and ‘pricking’ the masses of consuming 
fuel, in order that he may obtain the maximum 
of heat from each pound of coal burned. Invisible 
as he usually is, save to his fellow-workers and 
the engine-room staff, the passengers sometimes 
catch a glimpse of him as he comes on deck 
begrimed with coal-dust and bathed in perspira- 
tion, for a breath of fresh air. He is on view, 
however, but a moment, disappearing with 
mysterious rapidity towards the scene of his 
labours among the mighty furnaces below the 
water-line. 

A pretty widespread opinion obtains that a 
fireman is an unskilled labourer, that any one 


come before all others. 
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is qualified for the post. This, however, is a 
great mistake. There are firemen and firemen. 
A good man will consume less fuel, and yet pro- 
duce a greater pressure of steam, than a hand who 
fondly imagines that piling on fuel is the ne plus 
ultra of stoking up. Coals that cake together 
require to be judiciously ‘sliced.’ Dirty coals 
require to be ‘pricked.” Some furnaces in which 
the tubes require a vast surface of heating power 
necessitate the creation of as much flame as pos- 
sible. A careless man when engaged in cleaning 
out a furnace will rake out the clinkers and 
refuse and at the same time allow the fire to die 
down. Then, when the furnace door is opened 
in order to pile on fresh fuel, the cold air is 
admitted ; and the internal mechanism of the fur- 
nace, that a few minutes previously was played 

upon by gases heated to upwards of two thousand 

degrees Fahrenheit, is now subjected to a draught | 
whose temperature is but fifty or sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The strain caused by such a ther- 
mometric range is of the greatest, and a man who 
knows his business will always avoid it by clean- 
ing out his furnace without suffering the fire to die 
down any further than is necessary. 

In spite of the importance of a stoker’s work— 
for upon him depends in no small degree the 
amount of work got out of the engines—he 
undergoes no special training for his vocation. 
Many so-called firemen never set foot on ship- 
board until they were shipped as ‘firemen.’ In 
some firms the wise plan obtains of promoting 
scurfers or scalers—that is, boys or young men 
ae in cleaning out or scraping the boilers 
and furnaces of steamers when in port—to the 
post of firemen. This isa plan that works well, 
the lads looking forward to the extra remunera- 
tion that the work brings with it. Every fireman 
is given a ‘discharge’ at the end of a voyage, 
and, strange as it may seem, the custom is almost 
universal of marking these discharges ‘G.’ or 


that even if he has not been to sea before, he 
will soon pick » his business, and will be of 
some use before the voyage is over. At the close 
of his engagement, he receives his discharge 
with the usual ‘G.’ or ‘V. G. conduct mark, and 
is thus free to compete with firemen of long 
standing. 

It must not be supposed that on shipboard all 
firemen are rated at one dead-level. ‘The lowest 
grade is the trimmer or coal-passer ; then comes 
the fireman proper, who may, if he shows steadi- 
ness and aptitude, be promoted to the extra 
remuneration and the less laborious duties of a 
cleaner and greaser. The greaser in turn may 
rise to the dignity of a ‘donkey man,’ and thus 
superintend the working of the donkey engine, 
used in discharging or loading cargo, &ce. The 
engine-room is closed to the fireman ; there he 
may not enter, The rank of engineer is not open 
to him. The certificated engineer, therefore, is 
very apt to look down upon the poor fireman ; 
in fact, he is regarded as an Ishmaelite. His 
hand is against everybody, and everybody’s is 
against him. On river-tugs and steam-trawlers 
firemen may be promoted to take sole charge of 
the engines of the vessel. Such men are some- 
what contemptuously alluded to as ‘shovel 
engineers.’ Such is the jealousy with which the 
marine engineers proper guard all unorthodox 
initiations into their craft. 

The British public is very fond of flattering 
itself that its seamen are the finest in the world. 
Many shipmasters and chief engineers would say 
that the British fireman is the very worst in the 
world. They do not mean to say that they are 
incompetent, though many of them doubtless are. 
They even admit that in a situation calling for 
resourcefulness and pluck, the British article is 
second to none. In this connection a chief 
engineer tells of the following experience : During 
a storm in which he saw several vessels founder, 


*V. G’—that is, Good or Very Good, so that they | they had the misfortune to get about seven feet 
are little or no index to a man’s behaviour or! of water in the stokehole and engine-room, and 
‘competence. It would be little use, in fact, mark-| the fires were put out for eighteen hours. Yet 
ing a man’s discharge with any less criticism than | they managed to survive the storm ; though, had 
*G! or ‘V. G., for then the holder would simply | the firemen been foreigners instead of Englishmen, 
suppress it, and use an older and perhaps better | the chief firmly believed the vessel must have 
one. Or he might even borrow or buy a dis- | gone to the bottom. The great faults of English 
charge from another sea-goer and pass himsclf firemen are drunkenness and insubordination. 
off as its possessor. Not long ago, a large steamer | Drink they will have; and the drunken orgies 
left the Thames which included among _ its into which they plunge after a voyage, especially 
complement of firemen a man who had a whole | in a foreign port, are terrible to contemplate. 
bundle of ‘V. G. discharges, and according to; The reason that they fail to be amenable to 
their and his own account, he was a splendid discipline is not far to seek. The majority of 
fireman. Before the vessel reached Dover, how- | them have, in sailor parlance, neither ‘go to’ nor 
ever, he was dreadfully sea-sick, and it transpired | ‘come from.’ Except in some of the big steam- 
that he was a runaway soldier, who had never | ship lines and mone boats, in which the men 
been to sea before. are under weekly engagements, the firemen are 
Engineers when they engage firemen do not drawn from the lower strata of society. They 
attach too much importance to a man’s discharges. | have no comfortable home on shore, and but little 
If he is healthy-looking and strong, he is pretty | chance of making one. They become indifferent 
certain to be shipped ; and if asked for his last to their present, and callous to their future lot. 
discharge he can easily say he ‘has lost it’ or; The earnings of the voyage are in many cases 
‘left it at home’—stock excuses which are taken | soon spent in a drunken spree, and the poor 
for what they are worth. It is thus not too) fireman must perforce seek another berth or 
much to say that any person of moderate starve. At sea his lot is indeed a hard one, His 
physique can secure a berth asa fireman. Sup-| work is laborious, and performed in a heated 
pose a crew has sivned articles, and that when | atmosphere that renders the task doubly exhaust- 
the vessel is ready to sail, there are two or three | ing. From this enervating heat the ‘fire-tender’ 
deserters—the engineers, rather than sail short- | sometimes ventures to the upper deck to cool 
handed, will ship the first man available, arguing | himself. But even there his hard fortune some- 
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times pursues him. The weather may be cold and 
the wind keen and biting, or a green sea may 
sweep aboard and send the fireman back to his 
duty a colder and a wetter man, Of the racking 
a man’s constitution must receive by these sudden 
transitions of temperature it is needless to speak. 
Or it may be that the sun is blazing down upon 
the vessel’s deck with a tropical fervour, and the 
stifling air affords but a slight relief to the internal 
heat of the stokehole. There are probably few 
sadder pictures than the toil-stained fireman 
gasping as it were for very breath. Civilisation 
has brought us many blessings, tempered, however, 
with sorrow and suffering. Dwellers upon shore 
are accustomed to compensate themselves for an 

rivation or hard work they may go throug 
t a succeeding period of recreation and leisure. 
Long ago, Shakespeare remarked that 


Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. 


The poor fireman, however, knows no real 
recreation when his ‘watch’ is over. His reeking 
garments must be laid aside in the same quarter 
where he sleeps. There, too, he must wash himself 
and eat his food. On the passenger vessels the 
food is of course varied and well cooked ; but on 
many steamers it is execrably cooked and worse 
served. The Board of Trade stipulate the mini- 
mum of food that each man shall be supplied 
with, and also the minimum accommodation with 
which each seaman and fireman must be provided, 
But the Board of Trade cannot supervise the 
cooking of the food or compel ship-owners to 
surround their poorer servants with more human- 
ising environments. The seventy-two feet of 
cubical space fixed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854 for seamen is quite insufficient for 
their health and well-being. The confined 
breathing space leads to an accumulation of foul 
air which must act deleteriously upon their health. 
This space is of course curtailed by clothes and 
various other articles, and the atmosphere is 
frequently polluted by the cast-off damp garments 
of the firemen who have just come from duty. 

The various port sanitary authorities of Great 
Britain whose duty it is to inspect shipping were 
unanimous in adopting a memorial to the Board 
of Trade that the cubical space per man should 
be increased to one hundred and fifty feet ; that 
all ironwork in the men’s quarters should be 
covered in, so as to avoid dampness to the bedding, 
clothing, &c., caused by the sweating of the iron 
decks ; and also that the provision of bath and 
lavatory accommodation should be made com- 
pulsory. 

Many steamers are now afloat in which a fire- 
man can have a bath when he is so minded; but 
it is sad to relate that these efforts for his im- 
provement are not appreciated to the extent they 
might be. In the words of a chief engineer of 
great experience: ‘Firemen are dirty, and it 
requires the greatest pressure to compel them to 
keep their quarters clean and wholesome.’ This 
1s a grave charge: but it is one that is supported 
by the experience of the majority of ship-masters 
and engineers. It should not, however, discourage 
humane owners from doing all they can to ame- 
liorate the condition of a neglected but useful 


We have already shown that engineers when 
they engage their firemen have no bond fide evi- 
dence either of their character or qualification. 
The system of discharges at present in operation 
is a failure. If a man had a continuous record 
of his voyages which he was compelled to produce 
before re-engagement, the status of the fireman 
would be much improved. On all sides the 
verdict in favour of continuous discharges is 
unanimously favourable. A man’s record of long 
and good service would then single him out from 
his inferior comrades, and secure him that higher 
remuneration and position to which he would 
be entitled. 

Some such method as this has worked very 
satisfactorily at Bombay. Ifa man there wishes 
to become a fireman, he presents himself to the 
engineers who are likely to have a vacancy. If 
approved, he receives, on payment of a small fee, a 
certificate, issued by the shipping-master, bearing 
on one side a number, his name, place of birth, 
age, and any: distinguishing mark which might 
be visible upon his person, such as a scar upon 
the face, a broken finger, or a face badly marked 
by smallpox, &e. On the other side of the certi- 
ficate are lines for about eighteen entries, so that 
the record of the owner’s services might be read 
for about ten years when the certificate was full. 
For protection, this record of character is enclosed 
in a tin case bearing the same number as the 
certificate ; and at the date of a fireman signing 
articles, it is placed in the hands of the master of 
the ship, and given up with the additional entry 
when its owner is legally discharged at the end 
of the voyage. 

British firemen are said to often succeed in 
establishing a species of terrorism in the stokehole, 
and rendering their superior officers thoroughly 
afraid of them. They own no restraint, and 
fulfil the terms of their contract just sufficiently 
well to escape prosecution for neglect of duty. 
The experiences of many engineers bear witness 
to the truth of this. These firemen are of course 
the baser sort, whom engineers, respectable fire- 
men, and ship-masters would be pleased to see 
weeded out of the service. What troubles the 
engineers have with their firemen may be easily 
imagined from the fact that half of a ship’s 
complement frequently come on shipboard totally 
unfit for duty, and remain unfit until they have 
recovered from the debauch which signalised the 
eve of their departure from port. 

.The engineers have to take this human olla 
podrida in hand, sort them according to their 
capabilities, divide them into watches, and initiate 
them into their duties, and, above all, inculcate 
habits of discipline and obedience. In this last 
they sometimes fail deplorably ; but the fault 
is not so much in the firemen themselves as in 
the miserable surroundings which, since the intro- 
duction of steamers, have been regarded as good 
enough for our marine firemen. 

John Chinaman makes a capital fireman. He 
performs his duties with machine-like precision, 
and is obedient to a degree that is servile. It 
is doubtless this quality of abject submission 
to the commands of his superiors that make him 
such a favourite with marine engineers. Though 
less turbulent, however, he is less resourceful and 
a, than his British confrére, and men who 


body of men. 


now how to rule would rather have English 
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firemen than a specially selected complement of 
‘Celestials.’ The Chinese give a minimum of 
trouble. The head man is first engaged, and 
he brings along with him his own staff, so that 
the European engineers have that worry taken 
off their hands. But the Chinaman has practi- 
cally no individuality. They represent in the 
aggregate the stoking staff of the ship. Apart 
from that, they are not considered. 

A British vessel trading for fifteen months in 
Chinese waters had a full complement of Chinese 
firemen. At the commencement of the voyage, 
the names were entered on the ship’s books. At 
the end of the voyage the roll was called and each | 
name was responded to, Yet desertions and | 
changes among the firemen had been frequent 
during the voyage. The mystery was not ex- | 
plained until it became known that each new | 
comer gave up his old name and took that of his 
predecessor among the stokers of the vessel. He 
answered at musters to that name, and thus the 
nominal coherency of the crew was maintained. 
Italians, too, are much in demand for firemen. 
They are described as hard-working and respect- 
ful, evincing a fondness, however, for wine- 
drinking when on shore, though it is very rarely 
that they indulge to such an extent as to incapaci- 
tate them for work. 

There is an old saw that bears witness to the 
consequences of giving a dog a bad name. The 
truth of the adage has been abundantly proved 
in the history of the British fireman. He has 
so long suffered under an evil reputation, that by 
many he is regarded as quite out of the pale of 
humanising influences. On the whole, however, 
he has been more sinned against than sinning. 
His improvidence and insubordination are rather 


the resultant of a pernicious system of selection, | h 


combined with chronic neglect, than his own 
bringing about. The part he has played in the 
development of Great Britain’s mercantile marine 
is a most important one, and common gratitude 
should ensure a more considerate treatment than 
has been meted out to him. Legislation alone 
is powerless to heal the sore. 

The poet had a consummate knowledge of 
human nature who sang : 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 


What is wanted is sympathy, real heartfelt sym- 
pathy. The forecastle and the stokehole need 
not necessarily be brutalising and debasing influ- 
ences. Even from the low stand-point of per- 
sonal interest it would ‘pay’ to secure a better 
class of firemen. Ship-owners who have experi- 
mented in this direction by making their sea- 
men’s quarters more home-like, are rewarded by 
attracting to their service a superior class of men. 
The ship-owning class as a whole is keenly alive 
to any saving that may be effected by the adop- 
tion of improved mechanical appliances; but 
it seems strange that they should overlook the 
advantages to be derived from improving their 
animated machines, the firemen. It is by no 
means a sine qué non that a fireman should be 
drunken, lawless, coarse, and ignorant. Educa- 
tion will teach him to perform his work in a 


more intelligent manner. Habits of order and 
sobriety will remove much of the friction from 
life on shipboard, and the combined operation 


of these kindly influences will do much to make 
the poor and despised fireman a better workman 
and a better citizen, and more worthy the great 
mercantile marine, of whose personnel he forms 
so necessary a part. 


‘THE HINT O HAIRST 
CHAPTER III. 


THaT one moment, not longer than any other 
moment, though so much fuller and more 
precious, Aveline had given to the Past to keep 
very carefully, and it was laid away among sweet 
flowers and scents and sweeter memories. 

She had now a sort of right in Willie Gordon ; 
he would write to her, and tell her of his arrival 
and his doings and the date of his return; it 
made her happy to know she might feel anxious 
about his welfare and his comfort ; nothing was 
ever prettier than the little frown of distress 
she wore on the morning of his departure for 
Edinburgh. She saw him drive by in the pelt- 
ing rain and his collar was not even turned up! 
Silly fellow, to get wet at the beginning of his 
journey; but then her tender care gave way 
to pride and glory in her Willie. Rain? Cold? 
What had weather to do with hin? He was 
one of the people whom storms cannot shatter 
nor ice freeze! Ah, she was a very proud and 
happy girl indeed. 

She sang a good deal in these days ; when she 
was sure that only the squirrels and the wood- 
mice could hear her, she sang the little song 
about Yarrow. Twice she met the postman 
near the laurel bushes of the Manse Gate, blush- 
ing royally when she took her letter from 

im 


Among certain beautiful things in one letter 
was the news that Willie was going to London, 
and would therefore be away three weeks alto- 
gether at least; so, as she might not yet take 

leasure in the thought of his return, she sat 
lense by the river thinking over their parting, 
which had been also their meeting, and dreamin 
ecstatically of that one moment when he ha 
held her in his arms—a moment that would 
surely sing through all her life—a moment that 
could never be forgotten or outdone. 

Always a very loving, sympathetic nature, she 
grew more so; to be loving, to be tender, to be 
gentle, came easier than ever; and when she 
sat by sick children in the village, or talked to 
old women whose sunshine she had been for 
pam her eyes had learned a smile more winning, 
her voice had found a note more plaintively 
wooing than the blue stockdove’s in the high 
fir-tops on the hill-crest when she plains for 
her mate. 

She was so happy, she knew herself so be- 
loved (Willie had written from Edinburgh), that 
she wanted to make every sorrowful thing more 
cheerful, wanted to dry every eye; suffering 
seemed more than ever wrong and terrible to 
her; and when she sat smoothing the rough 
brown hair from Maggie Sinclair’s hot forehead 
the day before the child died, Aveline found 
herself very bitter against the fate that overtook 
the little girl and caused her to leave her play- 


_mates and the bright world that was all smiling 


for her. 
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To think that Sir John, himself an invalid, 
fenced in by every comfort, should have so little 
care for the people who, ill in the midst of their 
wretched surroundings, saw nothing but a few 
hours’ suffering between themselves and death! 
As she picked up the little yellow kitten that 
had been dead Maggie’s constant playmate, and 
looked round the miserable cottage, a feeling of 
loathing for the selfishness that permitted such 
things seemed to choke her; Dr Herries, who 
attended equally the baronet and the villagers, 
was a toady, and a man with as little sympathy 
as a block of granite; he would never represent 
their case to the landlord, as he so easily might 
have done, because, so far as Sir John was con- 
cerned, his practice at Foresk House would have 
been gone for ever, and with it a good slice of 
his income. 

The cottagers had nothing to hope from Dr 
Herries, whose assistant put up the same eight- 
draught bottle of ‘Mixture’ for a sciatic trouble 
or a diseased lung—so it had been whispered in 
the village. 

Aveline was sitting in the cottage of a widow 
woman called Barclay, whose youngest child had 
fallen sick the day before; she was revolving 
all these things in her mind, this bright, sunny 
afternoon, nursing the little four-year-old and 
singing song after song to it in a hushed voice : 
but no charm of hers could get the blue eyes 
to close in healthful sleep, no lullaby calm the 
fever that burned in the little body, no drink 
her skilful hands could prepare ease the torture 
of the small white throat. 

That morning her father and mother had been 
speaking of diphtheria, had been saying that 

ossibly that was what had swept off little Maggie 
Sinclair ; but the minister had declared that the 
swiftness of the disease bore no resemblance to 
the action of diphtheria—diphtheria could keep 
you months wrestling with it, could make you 
delirious for weeks: no, what they seemed to 
take in the village was not diphtheria. Mr 
Lockhart was one of those wise men who never 
get past a precedent in their own experience ; 
whole volumes of accumulated fact did not have 
half the value of a single instance which had 
come under his own observation ; consequently, 
his judgment was apt to be narrow and unsound, 
for he never counted the exceptions to a rule, 
the extraneous circumstances, nor the modifying 
considerations. 

How the big sun was shining outside the 
cottage room! It was one of those autumn days 
upon which we cannot see him; he had hung, 
with a certain massive coyness, a curtain of 
shimmering golden haze before his face, and pale 
blue rifts of mist floated over the distant woods 
and stole up the hill-sides to join their fleece- 
white sisters on the top. 

‘Wee Meery, as her mother called her, was 
very silent now; the soft hushed groans had 
stopped, and the breaths came with more and 
more difficulty. Aveline hung over the child a 
moment and then decided to get a neighbouring 
woman : there was Mrs Ballantyne, a few houses 
down the road, who would come, she knew. As 
she stopped in the doorway to put on her hat, 
a carriage and pair passed quickly ; it was the 
Gordon livery, and Lady Gordon and Rose sat 
in it. Lady Gordon was looking down slightly, 


and she had a veil on; Aveline could not see 
the expression of her face; but Rose was very 
upright, and with a curiously hard look about 
her eyes and mouth, which rather marred her 
resemblance to Willie. Neither of them saw 
Miss Lockhart; and she herself, as she hurried 
for Mrs Ballantyne, wondered what could have 
given Willie’s sister that expression; she had 
no idea what Rose suffered on driving through 
this ill-treated village, where, on every side, 
marks of her brother’s criminal selfishness greeted 
her. ‘But he will suffer for his wrongdoing !’ 
she said often in her heart, with a rather Scotch 
sense of the punishment that rarely tarried ; ‘he 
will suffer; perhaps that is why he 7s suffering 
so. No; now it is only his sins to himself that 
he is expiating!—Ah, poor John! And no one 
suffers singly ; what he is bringing upon mother 
and Willie and me!’ 

Lady Gordon and she were going to make two 
or three calls upon distant acquaintances, and 
Rose’s thoughts were very stern, and far removed 
from the ordinary lightness demanded by social 
intercourse as she drove along. 

Mrs Ballantyne was out—Mrs Ballantyne had 
just gone ‘down by.” That meant to the village 
shop, no doubt ! 

Should Aveline run there, or would it be 
better to go back to the child? Yes, decidedly ; 
let her go back to the child; something told her 
it was dying, poor pretty ‘wee Meery’—and 
nothing could be done for it now. She had seen 
Maggie Sinclair die three days ago—she knew 
what they looked like when they were dying. 
Tears in her eyes and her heart wringing, she 
hurried back. The cottage door was open, and 
some one was leaning over the bed—it was the 
mother, and a sore cry of ‘Oh, the wee lambie! 
Auch the wee lambie!’ came at regular intervals - 
as the woman rocked herself to and fro on one~ 
knee with the little body in her arms. 

‘Oh, Mrs Barclay !—I had just run out to get 
Mrs Ballantyne to come. I haven’t been gone 
five minutes,’ began Aveline, shocked to think 
she had left her post, no matter for what good 
reason ; that Mrs Barclay should have seen the 
little thing lying there all alone! 

For the poor mother, led by some subtle 
instinct, had come back from the turnip hoeing 
—and she had found wee Meery dead. 


Three-quarters of an hour later, Aveline Lock- 
hart stood on the steps of Foresk House ; her 
excitement was so excessive that it seemed ages 
to her before any one answered her ring ; at last 
a maid-servant appeared. 

‘Can I see Sir John?’ she asked, in a voice 
which a very great effort had made calm. 

The woman looked at her; the long, quick 
walk had made Aveline’s cheeks rosy and her 
hair wild ; she looked lovelier than usual, but, to 
the discreet housemaid’s conventional eyes, only 
untidy ; besides, no one ever asked for Sir John, 
and Miss Lockhart was not on visiting terms 
with the family. 

‘Master never sees visitors, Miss, unless they 
are very intimate friends with the family,’ said 
Jane, with a magnificent Servants’-hall snub, 

‘Will you be good enough to ask if he will 
see me?—I have no card with me, but say Miss 
Lockhart.’ 
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Jane sniffed at being offered no card, and held 


she was not accustomed to opening the door to 
people who possessed no cards; the few people 
who did come to Foresk House were county 

ple, hall-marked by their estates, and to them 
ee manner was very different. 

‘Please go and ask Sir John to spare me five 
minutes, if he feels well enough !’ 

While this colloquy was going on, a young 
man appeared at the window, which, carefully 
curtained, yet allowed a view of the steps; it 
was Sir John himself, and he was quite interested 
and amused. Who was this young woman with 
the pale golden hair streaming round her glowing 
cheeks, and a figure as slight and slim as a 
London lady’s? He thought he would send 
Jeffreys to find out. 

Jefireys, profiting by a rather calmer mood of 
his master’s, had slipped down-stairs to have a 
chat with the other servants, and was for once 
not in attendance. Very slowly and carefully, 
but with pale eyes all lit up, Sir John moved 
across to the door, and opening it behind its thick 
portiére, called, ‘Jane !’ 

There was a smile on his lips, an alteration in 
his whole appearance ; he felt more as he had 
been used to feel when he was well, strong, and 
able to be as wicked as he wished. 

The servant came at once. 

‘Who is that at the door?’ 

‘Miss Lockhart, from the Manse, sir, and she 
was asking to see you.’ 

‘And you have left her waiting on the door- 
step?’ Sir John was well aware that he must 
be overheard, and infused a tone of severe dis- 


pleasure into his melodious, cultivated voice, a 
voice that was much softer, much sweeter, most 
people would have said, than Willie’s. ‘1 shall 
speak to you another time, Jane; beg Miss 
Lockhart to walk in.’ 
He remained near the door, _ handsome, 


interesting, and full of a grave, delicate courtesy 
that had served him so well in other years. 

Aveline, in the brown stuff gown and wide 
brown hat, hair flying, cheeks flushing, and her 
eyes dark with some emotion as yet unexplained, 
came in. Sir John bowed with a deference that 
had never failed to be impressive, as coming from 
himself, and shut the door behind him, letting 
the great red portitre fall into a sombre back- 
ground, 

‘Don’t think I am going to ask you why you 
want to see me; I fear it is only to ask my aid 
in some parish charity ; count on me for that, 
please ; but let me say that to a very dull, dis- 
consolate invalid you are the most delightfully 
unexpected apparition, Miss Lockhart: my fairy 
godmother has been thinking of me.’ 

Almost too confused to reply to the elegant 
playfulness of this speech, Aveline murmured 
something about having ventured to apply to 
him, and hoping that Ba visit was not inad- 
vertent. 

He had put a finger on the bell; and the 
astounded Jeffreys, posted up by Jane, and only 
too charmed to have an opportunity of seein 
with his own eyes, appe with unaccustome 
alacrity. 

‘Tea!’ said Sir John, very softly, and barely 
turning his head. Jeffreys vanished, determined 


al 


her salver very ostentatiously in front of her ; | te 


to observe more fully when he came in with the 


a. 

‘Sir John, I have done a very bold thing in 
coming here like this, and I am sure you will 
believe that I must have some very strong reason 
indeed for coming! I have just seen a sight of 
very great sadness, if you could imagine’ 

much Aveline managed to say of the speech she 
had thought out and rehearsed during her walk 
to Foresk ; so much and no more, for Sir John 
interrupted her, courteously, even charmingly, 
but authoritatively. He had scarcely taken in 
what she said ; he only knew she was stating the 
object of her visit, was, perhaps, about to go into 
details with regard to this Charity regarding 
which she had conceived the happy notion of 
begging personally ; she was a Minister’s daughter, 
and should be well up in these things, but they 
were nothing to him; he supposed he could lay 
his hand on a five-pound note before she left ; 
but meantime, he wanted the novel pleasure of 
her visit to be unspoiled by practical considera- 
tions. 

He was looking at her hair, her colour, the 
outline of her face, her eyes—by Jove, what eyes ! 
—and her mouth; best of all, her mouth. What 
a freshness, what a curve, what coy corners it 
had ; how it would lend itself to the saying of 
everything that was sweet and charming; how 
suited, too, to kisses. A mouth to fall in love 
with decidedly! Then the seriousness of the 
whole face ! the earnestness of the straight brows 
—the Charity was evidently very precious to Miss 
Lockhart’s simple, inexperienced, country soul ; 
and Sir John was immensely amused at what he 
considered the inappositeness of her expression. 
Good Heavens, to'think of a face like that exist- 
ing down at Ardlach ! 

Oh, she must not be allowed to state her case 
at once, or she would be finished and go away. 
He smiled whimsically. 

‘Do you know, Miss Lockhart, I am going to 
exercise my privilege as an invalid, and I am 
going to ask you to humour me in something. I 
don’t know when I shall have the pleasure of 
another visit from you, so I want to make the 
most of this one: will you please me by trying 
to imagine you have known me before, will you 
allow me to treat you as though 1 had already 
enjoyed your friendship for some time? I don’t 
know if you’ll agree with me, but I always regret 
the amount of time one is obliged to throw away 
upon preliminaries ; afterwards, when acquaint- 
anceship has ripened to friendship, the prelimi- 
naries do seem so banal—now, I’m sure you’ve 
found that?’ he smiled at her with an almost 
child-like appeal in his eyes. 

‘Living here, almost alone—for in my state of 
health relatives prove peculiarly—what shall I 
say ’—trying seems too strong, but at anyrate— 
living almost alone makes me very grateful for 
an occasion like the present when I am charged 
with the entertainment of a young lady.’ 

Aveline had never been spoken to like this 
before ; it made her very uncomfortable ; but she 
told herself that this poor Sir John must have 
a very dull, wretched sort of life on the whole, 
and that she ought to say something sympathetic, 
even if the whole time she were thinking how 
much more needful of pity were some others. ..-. 
‘I am afraid you must feel it very much, not 
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enumeration of those 
going on to the possi 
finement. 


Lockhart !’ 


just bringing it. 


tone of high pleasure—‘ you will pour out fo. 


me, won't you? And open your jacket, for I 
I have to have a 


know this room is very hot! 
fire almost always.’ 


‘I don’t think I want any tea, thank you,’ said 
Aveline at last, feeling more and more oppressed 


by Sir John’s possessive manner. 
I don’t feel inclined for any! 
through so much this afternoon !’ 


‘No, really 


‘Well, then, I shall pour you out a cup, and 
After your 
walk, it will pick you up!’ He poured out a 
cup carefully, smiling at her inquiringly before 
he put in both sugar and cream ; then he brought 
it over and placed it on a small carved-oak stool, 


try and persuade you to take some! 


which he moved near her chair. 
‘and I know exactly what you need! 


myself without further study. 
he came to his 


green stuff in it. 
very nice,’ he said. 


Mechanically, Aveline took the glass, more to could come again ; if not, he would have had the 
break the spell of the strange smile with which , small amusement of one visit; he would have 
his eyes sought and seemed to search her face. enjoyed the near presence of this beautiful woman 

‘Now, you must , for half an hour at least. 


She sipped it and put it down. 
regard it as medicine, and take it all while we 
are talking,’ he added, still playfully, and seated 
himself, with a cup of tea, and, this time, in 
a chair closer to her own. 

‘How is it, Miss Lockhart, that I have never 
seen you before? Forgive me, it sounds rude, 
but I have not even heard of you, except vaguely, 
and the whole place ought to ring with praises 
of a face like yours.’ 

This was too much for Aveline ; she felt some 
half-angr 
down the half-finished glass of liqueur and stood 
up. ‘I must be going!’ she said, almost shyly— 
she was so confused, she had found everything so 
different from what she had expected ; the burst 
of feeling that had been strong enough to decide 
her on taking this peculiar course, on appealing 
personally to Sir John, had become diffused now 
mm mere excitement and a sort of tremor ; if she 
had been successful, there would have been some- 
thing to write to Willie, but that he should ever 
hear of this visit—oh, she must get away! But 


first, an effort, one effort for the cause she had so 
at heart. 


being able to go out or—but no doubt you read 
a great deal?’ with delicate tact, pausing in the 

leasures he must miss, and 
ble advantages of his con- 


‘Yes, I do!—Oh, I read, of course, a great 
deal !’ said Sir John, with a simple disregard of 
fact that almost caused Jeffreys to blink as he 
brought in the tea-things.—‘ Is there no buttered 
toast /’ turning to the servant.—‘I confess to the 
| fondness of a schoolboy for buttered toast, Miss 


Jeffreys explained that there was some, he was 


When everything was arranged, and the man 
had left the room, Sir John said: ‘Now !’—in a 


I have gone 


Then he | sent a shiver all through Aveline’s frame in spite 
paused just opposite her. ‘You are really look- | of the fact—which she had tried repeatedly to 
ing pale and faint,’ he said with —, _remember—that he was Willie’s brother. Vor a 
ow you 
are under orders, Miss Lockhart, I get so aah | 
doctoring that I am thinking of taking a diploma 
Here !’—he had | 
been walking about his room as he spoke, but 
a just in front of her holding 

a very small glass with some clear yellowish- 
‘Drink it! you will find it 


y tears coming to her eyes; she put | 


‘Not so soon! Oh, please not so soon! We 
have not had our chat!’ He got up, slowly, and 
with obvious pain, and took in both of his the 
hand she mechanically held out to him. He 
looked at her now with a sort of poetic wistful- 
ness in his eyes. ‘Well, if you will go, forgive 
my asking one question, Tell me your name, . 
will you? Have they given you a name to suit 
yourself? Do you know, Miss Lockhart ’—in a 
little burst of apology—‘I cannot talk to you in 
the ordinary way ; whether it is the unexpected- 
ness of your appearance, or just your strong 
personal charm, 1 don’t know—but you seem to 
me to be the heroine, the Lady fair, out of some 
old ballad or song—you are yourself just a song 
and a poem!’ Nobody could do this sort of thing 
better than Sir John when he liked ; if, owing to 
unfriendly circumstances, he had to put into a 
first interview what would have come better in a 
third, it was not his fault! ‘Am I to hear the 
name 2” 

‘My name is Aveline, said the perplexed girl, 
; | trying to draw away her hand ; ‘and really, now 

I must hurry home ; but first’ —— 

‘Let me at least thank you for coming !’—they 
were standing up, and he was very near to her, 
excitement was making him quite strong again, 
then reflectively, murmurously : ‘Aveline—it is 
lovely! The Lady Aveline !—Good-bye !—Stay, 
I may kiss your hand in homage?’ He did so 
—s a long, thoughtful sort of kiss, which 


r 


moment her head swam, but she recovered herself 
with Sir John’s next phrase : ‘You will come again 
, to tell me of the business that is in your mind, 

for which I am flattering myself that you want 
my help !—It is too late to-day, and I am perhaps 
giving myself the excitement of too much pleas- 
ure!’ This he said cleverly enough. He would 
appear weary, and then she would not worry him 
with her charity ; if she really cared about it, she 


‘It will not take a moment, but I must tell you 
now!’ she said firmly. ‘I have come from the 
village. Have you heard how unhappy they are 
there ?—Oh, Sir John, if you could have seen 
Mrs Sinclair crying when her little girl died, as 
I did three days ago—you would have been sorry 
' —oh—sorry! Such a lovely little girl, so fair, so 
bright—and only eight years old! It was the 
damp, unhealthy room they had to live in that 
gave her the disease. Mr Bowers, your factor, is 
so hard and cruel, and I am sure you never hear 
of these things yourself, or you would not allow 
them to go on! So many of them are ill or 
sickly, and when the bright healthy children die, 
it is—it is time’—— She could not help it; she 
had seen these things herself, and she was sobbing 
through her appeal. How lovely she looked with 
all April in her face! Even if it was the old, 
tiresome story—it seemed worth listening to in 
this new form. 

‘My dear Miss Lockhart!’ he said, putting one 
hand on her shoulder, standing very close, and 
bending his head quite near to the fair curls— 
‘My dear Miss Lockhart, you must not allow 
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these things to distress you so deeply! The 
village people have so many children, you know! 
Far more than they can comfortably support ; it 
is providential whenever one or two of them 
drop off early ; it saves so much expense !—But 
really, I cannot bear to see you so unhappy !— 
Ah! you think me heartless ? 

‘Very heartless, terribly heartless, if you mean 
what you say!’ Aveline said suddenly and in a 
firmer voice. 

‘Well, anything to cheer you up, you know.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mind about me ; what are a few tears 
from me? If you had seen and heard what I 
have this afternoon, I think—I think you would 
have cried too! Oh! poor Mrs Barclay ; she is 
a widow with four children, so hard-working, 
poor woman, and just because she has no husband 
to make a fuss, Bowers treats her worse than the 
others. Her house is a perfect fever den—Dr 
Herries himself said so; he said only people of 
their class and rats could live and breathe in such 
surroundings—I heard him say it. But even he 
is wrong! and they can’t live, poor things. Mrs 
Barclay’s youngest child died to-day, died very 
nearly in my arms, after being ill only two days! 
I had been nursing it and soothing it all the 
afternoon, and ’—— 

‘What!’ cried Sir John on a sharp high note— 
‘what?’ He put his hand to his head and reeled 
back against the black oak cabinet—his face was 
livid with fright. ‘You have come straight from 
a place where there is fever—typhus, no doubt ; 
you have been hanging over some wretched brat, 
absorbing all the infection, and you come here— 
and to ME!’ He was gasping, pale, hysterical— 
almost speechless ; his voice lost all its melody, 
and came high and cracked—he leaned there, 
holding the woodwork with his nervous hands, 
staring at her in incredulous horror. 

‘I came to tell you! I thought if once you 
knew of the sufferings of your poor tenants, you 
would see that something was done; I only 
thought that if I could speak to you myself—I 
who had seen it all, who had seen jun poor little 
things die’ 

‘And you come here to me, in my delicate state 
of health, carrying death in your garments? 
Don’t you know what infection is ?—haven’t you 
heard of typhus fever? Stand away, stand back ! 
You must be mad to do such a thing; you have 
conspired to kill me, do you hear, TO KILL ME !’ 

All of a sudden this almost shriek died away, 
and Sir John tumbled to the floor, foam and blood 
coming from his mouth. Aveline rushed to the 
bell and rang it; she had never thought of this ; 
whatever her feelings about Sir John might be, 
she had never paused to consider the question of 
possible infection. For herself, she was brave 
enough ; she thought as little of herself as the 
young baronet had done! But—— 

Jeffreys’ slow, dignified step quickened when 
he saw his master, 

‘You had better go, Miss,’ he said respectfully, 
looking up as he knelt above Sir John. ‘ Master 
often faints if he is over-excited ; I expect that’s 

= what it is; he’s not used to seeing people. 

e’ll come round soon; but if I was you, Miss, 
I’d just go home.’ 

The man’s manner was not offensive, though 
familiar, 


expressed a hope that Sir John would be none the 
worse, and hastily left. 

She went home by the woods, and crossed the 
little bridge. She had made a terrible mistake 
in her eager, impulsive desire to act decisively, 
practically in this difficult matter. 

What would Willie think of her unwisdom 
when she came to tell him, or when he came to 
hear ? 

About Sir John’s unblushing selfishness she 
never thought for a moment; he was certainly 
beneath contempt ; but for her own rashness she 
Fo unstinted blame and deep regret these many 
ays. 


THE ANCIENT BOMBARDS OF THE 
DARDANELLES. 


To England, as ruler of the ocean, there are three 
narrow slips of salt water of inestimable import- 
ance—the British Channel, the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and the Suez Canal; but second only to these 
three stand the Dardanelles, connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus, joining the latter with the Black Sea. In 
case of a war with Russia and an advance by that 
power on India, the advantages of being able to 
operate on the shores of the Black Sea with an 
open waterway to Cyprus, Malta, and home, seem 
obvious. The Porte perfectly appreciates the 
importance to her of these inland waters of the 
Turkish Empire, and has recently employed 
General Brialmont—probably the first military 
engineer on the Continent—to survey and report 
on the defence of the Dardanelles. His complete 
scheme, which includes every weapon of modern 
defence, is probably far too expensive for Turkey ; 
but some modification may be adopted. 

The British Mediterranean fleet passed up the 
Dardanelles without permission in the early part 
of 1878, and many who served in that fleet will 
remember the discussions about a certain forty- 
ton Krupp gun which looked down one reach of 
the Dardanelles, and was considered as a sort of 
keystone to the defences, In those days, Russia 
had no fleet worth mentioning in the Black Sea. 
But short as the time is since then, every one of 
our ships and guns that went through the Dar- 
danelles is practically obsolete ; the Dardanelles 
themselves require re-fortifying and re-arming ; 
the Black Sea fleet of Russia is already formidable ; 
and in 1903, Russia will have eight ten-thousand- 
ton ironclads, with cruisers, gunboats, and many 
torpedo boats, inside the Bosporus, There is not 
on record a more striking example of the rapid 
changes in modern armaments, accentuating the 
sharp contrasts between the eager strife in our 
times for the most advanced weapons and the 
grim old guardians which forbade the right of 
way to and from the Mediterranean from the 
days of Agincourt to the days of the Franco- 
Prussian War—the Ancient Bombards of the 
Dardanelles. 

General Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S., in an able paper 
dated June 1868, said : ‘The great cannon of the 
Dardanelles have been a subject of wonder to 
travellers and of interest to artillerymen from 
the earliest period. There are no other examples 


Aveline said a few words in explanation, 


of guns which have remained in use for four 
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centuries, and are still in a very real sense! They were ornamented with the winged lion of 
effective pieces of ordnance. They testify to the St Mark; and each, besides its proportion of 
former energy and power of the Ottoman race round and grape shot, had some very curious 
as no other military monument does, and remind | jointed bar-shot. 

us of an event which has had a greater influence | The size and power of the Turkish guns, and 
on the politics of Europe than almost any other their liberal supply of ammunition and stores, 
within the same period—namely, the fall of seem always to have impressed observers. Kri- 
Constantinople. onuments of the military tobulos, a Greek, writing in 1467, describes the 
genius of Mohammed II., they remind us also of | — of one of their heavy cannon. The 
the “splendour and the havoc of the East” by | mould was made of ‘very fat clay,’ kneaded 
their prodigious size and cost and power.’ As for several days, and mixed with linen, hemp, 
a matter of fact, the batteries at the Dardanelles | and shreds into a tough compact mass; it was 
were unique in having such a number of these | then formed into a very long cylinder as a core 
immense old guns massed together; but there | or mandrel; and another shape of the same 
were single specimens scattered all over the , material was prepared hollow, and as if intended 
civilised world, among them the great bombard as a sheath for the first, but larger, and ‘such as 
of Ghent, called by medieval writers ‘Dulle | to leave a void space between the two’ to receive 
Griete, ‘ Marguerite Enragée,’ or ‘Raging Meg,’ the melted bronze when it flowed out from the 
dating from 1430, and weighing thirteen tons. | furnaces to take the form of a cannon. 

Of this gun, Froissart says that when fired it, To load the bombards, the gunners filled the 
made such a noise that it seemed that ‘tous les| chamber or breech end of the bore, which was 
diables d’enfer fussent en chemin.’ The Malik-| smaller than the muzzle end, with the pow- 
i-Maidan, or ‘Lord of the Country,’ the great der. Over the powder went a wooden wad 
gun of Beejapore, weight forty tons, throwing or stopper, which they battered down with iron 
a thousand-pound ball, and long an object of rammers. Finally, the shot was rammed hard 
worship to the Hindus, who placed money and in, so as to make a hollow in the wooden wad. 
flowers in its muzzle, was cast at Ahmed-! Having laid the gun for the object ‘according to 
nuggur in 1548. The ‘Czar Pooschka,’ or great; the rules of their art,’ it was wedged in its 
gun of Moscow, date 1586, having probably the position by great beams of timber, to prevent it 


largest bore (thirty-six inches) of any gun ever 
cast—as the weapon constructed by Mallet in | 
the ‘fifties’ to be used against Sebastopol was | 
a mortar—was thirty-eight and a half tons in| 
weight. The ‘Dhool Dhanee,’ or great gun of | 
Agra, cast in 1628, and broken up in 1832, | 
weighed thirty tons, and had a bore of twenty-— 
three inches.) Two English guns at Mont St. 
Michel are interesting, as they date from before | 
1423, or from a period coeval with Agincourt, | 
though of small dimensions comparatively, being 
only of about sixty-six to one hundred and six 
hundredweight, but of the respectable calibre of 
nineteen and fifteen inches respectively. ‘Mons_ 
Meg,’ or the old gun of Edinburgh Castle, was _ 
cast, according to an old legend of Galloway, in| 
1455 ; she weighs five and three-quarter tuns, and 
has a twenty-inch bore. 

As isolated specimens and survivals, all these | 
old guns are very interesting, and the more so | 
from the fact that they, together with the Dar-— 
danelles guns, have a family likeness, and all are 
rsa derived from an original Flemish stock. | 

hey were usually cast in two parts, and screwed 
together, each half being furnished with massive 
eens rings with holes like those in a capstan 

ead cast in them for the insertion of levers 
for screwing and unscrewing. The very large 
screws used for the joining together of these 
oo? must have required great skill in casting. 
he process of unscrewing one of these guns was 
actually performed by the engineer officers of | 
Her Majesty’s Ship Terrible in 1868, when 
one was sent to England as a present to Her 
Majesty the Queen from the unfortunate Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. 

The Osmanli nation when left alone moves, 
slowly : the writer well remembers to have seen — 
still in battery in Cyprus, when that 
island was taken over by us in 1878, several 


| 


jumping and recoiling. A train was then laid to 
the vent and fired. 

In 1478, or eleven years after the date when 
Kritobulos wrote, Mohammed II, in forming the 
siege of Scutari, in Albania, employed fourteen 
heavy bombards, the lightest of which threw a 
stone shot of 370 pounds weight, two sent shot 
of 500 pounds, two of 750 pounds, two of 850 
pounds, one of 1200 pounds, five of 1500 pounds, 
and one of the enormous weight of 1640 pounds, 
enormous even in these days, for the only guns 
whose shot exceed the heaviest of these are our 
eighty-ton gun, throwing a 1700-pound projectile ; 
our 100 ton, throwing one of 2000 pounds ; and 
the 110 ton, throwing an 1800-pound shot with a 
high velocity. The stone shot of Mohammed’s 
guns varied between twenty and thirty-two inches 


'in diameter, about the same height as a dining- 


table ; 2534 of them were fired on this occasion, 
weighing, according to a calculation of General 
Lefroy’s—from whose valuable paper many of these 
and following data are shednel—ahens one thou- 
sand tons, and were cut out of the solid rock on 
the spot. Assuming twenty-four inches as the 
average diameter of the shot fired at this siege, 
the total area of the surface dressed was nearly 
32,000 square feet. At this siege the weight of 
the powder fired is estimated by General Lefroy 
to have been two hundred and fifty tons. At the 
siege of Rhodes, in 1480, Mohammed caused six- 
teen basilisks or double cannon to be cast on 
the spot, throwing balls two to three feet in 
diameter. 

Many travellers have described the guns or 
bombards of the Dardanelles, which were form- 
erly very numerous. Monsieur Thevenot (1655), 
though he did not land, says he could ‘ privately 
discern with a perspective glass—on the European 
side—about twenty portholes level with the water, 
in which there are guns of such prodigious bore 


beautiful brass Venetian guns which had been’ that I was assured that a man might easily creep 
cast at different dates between 1500 and 1590, | into them ;’ though on the Asiatic side there were 
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not so many. Bishop Pococke (1740) makes the 
number twenty-two on the European or north 
side, and twenty on the south side, stating that 
there were fourteen large brass cannon without 
carriages on the shore always loaded with stone 
balls, ready either to sink a ship refusing to 
wait and be searched, or to answer a salute with 
ball. As these heavy projectiles naturally caused 
damage where they fell, the land opposite paid 
no rent; the bore was two feet in diameter, 
the stone ball weighed fourteen quintals (1400 
pounds), and the powder-charge weighed 250 
pounds. There were eight other cannon to the 
south. The castle on the Asiatic side had twenty 
large brass guns, one of which was of great size, 
but not so large as on the European side. The 
Bishop particularly noticed two guns—one twenty- 
five feet long, the other twenty feet, and orna- 
mented with the fleur-de-lis, which was believed 
to be a decoration employed by the Emperors of 
the East before the French used those arms. 
Some of these monsters were perhaps cast at 
Adrianople, from which city it took two months 
to transport them to Constantinople, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. 

Baron de Tott deg speaking of one of these 
large guns or bombards, says that it was made of 
brass in two parts, joined together by a screw ; 
its breech rested against strong masonry : he loaded 
it with 330 pounds of powder and a globe of 
stone weighing 1100 pounds, to the terror of the 
adjacent Turks, who declared that the concussion 
would shake down the city. On firing, says the 
Baron, ‘I took my station behind the stonework, 
and felt a shock like an earthquake. At the 
distance of 800 fathoms I saw the ball divide into 
three pieces; and these fragments of a rock 
crossed the strait, covering the surface in a foam, 
and went bounding up the opposite shore, re- 
bounding from the mountain” De Hammer 
says of these heavy bombards: ‘I myself have 
seen one at the Dardanelles: its mouth was so 
vast that a little while before my arrival a tailor 
chased by his creditors squatted in it, and there 
remained hidden for many days.’ The illustrious 
Von Moltke (1829), then a Major, says that there 
are ‘sixty-three kamerlicks or guns which throw 
stone balls, some of which are 1050 pounds 
weight. These gigantic guns are some of them 
28°8 inches in diameter, and a man may creep 
into them up to the breech. They lie on ground 
on sleepers of oak, instead of gun-carriages, and 
their butts against strong walls, so as to prevent 
recoil, as it would be impossible to run them for- 
ward in action.’ 

Mr Wrench, Her Majesty’s vice-consul at the 
Dardanelles (1868), gives a list of twenty-one 
guns, several of which have since been broken 
up. Eleven stood in Fort Kilit Bahar, on the 
European side ; and ten in Fort Chanak Kalessi, 
on the Asiatic side. Of those on the European 
side two threw shot of 1245 pounds; three, of 
1000 pounds; and the remainder threw shot 
diminishing in weight to about 400 pounds, On 
the south side the guns threw shot varying in 
weight from 436 to 670 pounds. The powder- 
charge in the largest guns weighed 70°7 pounds, 
and decreased to 28°3 in the lightest. Some of 
the guns are marked by hostile shot, one, a 670- 
pounder, has eleven shot-marks on it. This one 
was cast in 1521, and has a second date, 1126 of 


the Hegira, or Anno Domini 1714—the period of 
preparations for war against Venice. Another 
gun of the same size has six shot-marks; and 
another, one such mark. The known dates of 
the casting of these venerable guardians of the 
Dardanelles are from 1458, nearly contempora- 
neous with the commencement of the Wars of the 
Roses, to 1521, or after the battle of Flodden. 

The most celebrated occasion when these guns 
were used in battle was in 1807, and their target 
was a portion of the British fleet. In 1806, 
Russia having picked a quarrel with Turkey 
about the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
overran the former province, taking Bender, 
Choczin, and Jassy ; and as England was at that 
time an ally of Russia, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that Sebastiani, the ambassador of Napoleon 
at Constantinople, promptly sided with Turkey. 
As the French had an army of forty thousand 
men in Dalmatia, Mr Arbuthnot, the British 
Minister, suggested to Collingwood that the pres- 
ence of a British squadron at Constantinople 
would be advantageous. Collingwood, at that 
time Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
detached Sir Thomas Louis with three sail of the 
line and a frigate, who went up to Constant- 
inople, and withdrew the British and Russian 
Ministers, and met Admiral Sir John Duckworth 
with five more sail of the line, another frigate, 
and two bomb-vessels, at Besika Bay. The last 
two gave much trouble afterwards, as they had 
to be towed through the Dardanelles, and their 
magazines were above the water-line. The whole 
squadron were at that anchorage—which is about 
five miles from the mouth of the Dardanelles to 
the south—on the 10th February 1807 ; and there 
they were detained by strong adverse gales till 
the 19th. On the night of the 11th, His Majesty’s 
ship Ajaz, 74 guns (under Captain Blackwood), 
at about nine p.m. took fire, and in ten minutes 
was in a blaze fore and aft. Her cables being 
burned through, she drifted on to the island of 
Tenedos, where, at five next morning, she blew 
up: 250 of her 700 men were destroyed. Captain 
Blackwood had commanded the Luryalus frigate 
at Trafalgar, sixteen months before, and had been 
‘repeater’ of Nelson’s signals. On the 19th, 
the squadron proceeded up the Dardanelles, the 
Canopus—a noble 80-gun ship, taken from the 
French—leading. At 9.30, the forts fired, and 
the ships sustained some damage. On the 20th, 
after some skirmishing, the squadron anchored 
off Prince’s Island, near Constantinople—where, 
seventy-one years later, the British ironclads, 
under Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, anchored. 
Here a demand was made for the Turkish fleet 
and arsenal—a demand not complied with—and 
some letters were interchanged, the time elapsing 
being employed energetically by the Turks in 
strengthening all the batteries along the Strait. 
Finally, the squadron had to retreat, as it was far 
too weak to enforce its claims. On the 2d of March 
the squadron left Prince’s Island and anchored 
that night. On the morning of the 3d it weighed 
and formed line in close order of battle, with 
the bomb-vessels in tow, Canopus still leading. 
At 10 a.m. the battery on Point Pesques opened 
fire, which was promptly returned. At 10.40 
the castle of Abydos opened on the Canopus, and 
on the remainder in succession. At 11.40 the 
whole squadron had passed the line of batteries, 
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and two bombs. The action had 
our ships had suffered severely. The Royal George, 


off, and was nearly sunk by an 800-pound shot: 
she lost three killed, and twenty-seven wounded, 
The Repulse, 74 guns, had ten men killed and 
ten wounded by another, Canopus, 80 guns, had 
her wheel shot away, and nearly took the ground 
under the batteries, by another. Windsor Castle, 
98 guns, her mainmast nearly cut in two by an 
800-pound shot, three killed, thirteen wounded. 
Standard, 64 guns, was struck by a single shot 
from Sestos, weighing 770 pounds, which killed 
eight and wounded forty-nine men. The Active 
frigate was struck on the port bow by a granite 
shot, which rolled along the deck and stopped at 
the main hatchway. Another, after wrecking 
the forecastle barricade between two ports, de- 
stroyed three planks of the deck, and went out 
through the opposite side and plunged into the 
sea. A third lodged just above the water-line, 
and then fell out. Two men were seen to put 
their heads out through the hole it had made. 
The Zhunderer, 74 guns, had two ports knocked 
into one by a single shot. In this very remark- 
able engagement the weapons of the Plantagenet 
and early Tudor periods were pitted against those 
of the late Georgian era, “a certainly did not 
come off second best ! 


THE ETHICS OF FOOD!! 
Soon after our marriage, my wife, who is some- 


| but a few minutes since she had left me. 


what of a stickler for hygiene, found the adver- 
tisement of a course of lectures on the Ethics 
of Food under our knocker, and brought it in 
to me. 

‘George dear, isn’t it fortunate? You know 
you were telling me the other day that disease 
is often communicated by food—and here’s the 
very thing we want. A Course of six Lectures 
on the Something or other of Food ; only a guinea 
the course, and by Professor Spatling too, Don’t 
you think, as you’re always so busy writing, I’d 

tter go and see what the lectures are like? 
It’ll be so useful to know what one is eating.’ 

The only occasion on which I had spoken on 
the subject at all was one Sunday afternoon, 
when I had read from the British Weekly a 
question from a correspondent, ‘Whether toma- 
toes were ever the cause of cancer?’ and had 
remarked on the improbability of such an event. 
But then I was newly married, and unused to 
the ways of woman, or possibly unduly tolerant ; 
so I made only a faint murmur at ‘ the expense.’ 
‘Expense? But wouldn’t it be false economy 


to study that when our health is concerned ?| on? 


Why, we don’t know what suffering and disease 
we may escape by taking a little care.’ 

Well, the long and the short of it was that 
my wife was present at the lecture, while I 
remained by the fireside to thump out on my 
type-writer an article for the Olympian Review. 
I became so absorbed in this, that when a gust 
of cool air blew into the room, and my wife, 
with the usual outdoor smell that one notices 
in winter about her clothes, came in, it seemed 


and in the evening it anchored seven miles off. 
It consisted of six line-of-battle ships, two frigates, 
en short, but 


100 guns (flag), had her cut-water partly torn 


‘Oh, George dear, I am so glad I saw that 
handbill. It’s so providential; for if I hadn’t 
one to-night, goodness only knows what might 

ave happened !’ 

‘What on earth do you mean, love ?” 

My wife was too agitated to answer, but went 
into the next room and rang the bell for Pauline. 
As a matter of fact, Pauline’s kitchen is almost 
as near as the next room, and she might have 
called her much more easily than by ringing 
the one perfect bell that we possess. But the 
principle of style was involved ; and to that my 
wife is ready to sacrifice any amount of personal 
comfort. 

Pauline, after repeated tinklings, ‘came up 
smiling’ from a novelette she had just been 
reading. Pauline is a good girl with a character, 
which Some Day I intend to work into a novel. 
But that, as Mr Kipling would probably say, 
is quite another story. 

‘Pauline,’ said her mistress, ‘take that meat 
away. The table was already laid for supper, 
and I attempted a feeble protest against having 
my meal spirited away thus before my eyes. 
But my wife was determined, and said: ‘Do 
you know, George, what the consequence of our 
eating meat may be? It’s quite possible that 
we may go into consumption. Professor Spatling 
says that meat is a prolific cause of consumption, 
owing to the capacity of animals to contract 
that disease. The “basilica,” or whatever you 
call those horrid little insects, get from the meat 
into our systems, and do the mischief. Jews are 
much freer from consumption than we are, solely 
owing to the fact that their food is always rigidly 
inspected by the rabbis before being used ’—— 
‘For human consumption,’ I suggested jocu- 
larly. But my wife was very much in earnest. * 
‘Then those pickles, too. Pickles are simply 
oisonous. Sulphate of copper is largely used’ 
in their manufacture, accounting for their bright 
green colours. You can give the beef and pickles 
to Mrs Priggs to-morrow, Pauline, to take home 
to the children,’ 
‘My dear,’ I ventured to suggest, ‘if these are 
to disseminate the germs of consumption and to 
—_ their recipients, do you think it quite the 
thing ’—— 
I was going to say, ‘to give them to our 
washerwoman ;’ but a vision of mothers-in-law 
flitted across my brain, and I was about to 
suggest that her mother might be glad of them, 
when my wife continued: ‘Then that bacon— 
everybody who eats bacon gets trichinosis. And 
you know you said yourself, George dear, that 
tomatoes brought on cancer.’ 
‘But my love,’ I ventured mildly to suggest, 
‘if we mayn’t eat meat of any kind, or tomatoes, 
or pickles, what on earth is there left to live 


‘Oh, heaps of things—eggs, fish, — vege- 
tables, everything almost. And 1 am sure it 
wouldn't be right to fly in the face of Providence 
after Professor Spatling’s lecture.’ 

So for the next week we were living on eggs, 
vegetables, and fish; and by the time of the 
second lecture were rather longing for a change 
of diet. 

Pauline had just laid our supper, oysters and 
sardines, eggs, pastry and cheese, when my wife 


returned, tearfully anxious. 
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‘George, darling, do you—have you—are there 
any—any spots abuut you?’ 

T eaid I had no doubt I could oblige her, but | 
could not tell with any certainty. But she was_ 
evidently severely serious. 


‘Please, don’t joke, George dear ; it’s a matter | 
of life or death. Do run up-stairs and see before | 


it is too late.’ 

So finally, after useless protests, 1 was sent up 
to my bedroom with pencil and paper to report 
on the appearance and location of any ‘spots’ 
I might happen to possess. 

‘Oh, I’m so thankful, said my wife when she 
was told that but for a few pimples that had 
existed long before the era of food lectures, my 
skin had a clean bill of health. ‘Iam glad that 
our folly has not, up to the present, had any 
serious consequences. Dr Hutchinson, the greatest 
surgeon in Enyland, says Professor Spatling, has 
proved conclusively that leprosy is solely caused 
by eating too much fish ; coast-districts are always 
the parts principally affected. Norway, the only 
European country where leprosy flourishes to any 
considerable extent, finds in fish its staple food. 
And oysters—oysters for supper! Good gracious, 
George, how could you be so foolish !’ 

‘Pauline brought them in,’ I explained feebly, 
and rather meanly. Of course, I had given 
Pauline the money. 

‘I suppose — don’t really want to get rid of 
me, George? I suppose you haven’t got them with 
the deliberate intention of giving me blood-poison- 
ing or typhoid fever? Yet surely you ought 
to know that Thames oysters always—— You 
haven’t any pains about the—the breast, have 
you, George ?” 

Wher I had satisfied my wife on this point, 
she went over her notes of the lecture, and one 
by one knocked most of the principal articles off 
our bill of fare. To cut five lectures into one, 
week after week she did the same, terribly agitated 
about the ill effects resulting from this or that 
article of food, and in mortal fear lest, through 
our ignorance of the laws of healthy dietetics, 
typhoid or some other dire complaint should 
carry us off before the conclusion of the course of 
lectures. 

‘It is a comfort to have one’s eyes open at last,’ 
she said time after time, as this disease or that 
frightened her nearly out of her senses by being 
caused by some corresponding article of diet. 
After a while she began to take a melancholy 
interest in discovering fresh facts and arguments, 
showing some new association of eating and ill- 
health ; and her time was principally spent in 
comparing the Cookery-book with the Dictionary 
of Diseases. Pastry was knocked off as bad for 
the digestion; sugar in any form produced 
diabetes; jam was simply turnip poisonously 
coloured ; tinned provisions were notoriously 
dangerous; while any one with sense and a 
natural desire for good wind and _ breathing 
apparatus would avoid cheese like a pestilence. 

hen butter, according to a medical journal, was 
known to carry the germs of consumption ; eggs 
were responsible for serious derangements of the 
liver, and fruit and vegetables meant cholera at 
the very least. 

I bore up as best I could under these depriva- 
tions, thinking it wise to humour my wife while 
the fit lasted ; and consoled myself in the mean- 


was violentl 


time with the pipe and drinks that had not yet 
been taken away. But their day was at hand. 
A special lecture was devoted to these subjects ; 
and immediately after, the corner of my mouth 
seized and examined by my wife 
for signs of cancer; blindness was threatened 
unless tobacco was instantly relinquished; and 
as for drinks—well, with typhoid caused by milk, 
gout by beer, loss of nerve-power by tea and 
coffee, and fatty degeneration by cocoa, not to 
speak of indigestion and sundry other evils, a 
man would be criminal indeed to run such risk. 

For the last week I have been living on bread- 
and-water and haricots, and even these were not 
obtained without a struggle. Haricots were con- 
ceded doubtfully, with a pensive statement that 
‘perhaps it might not do any harm, and _haricots 
were certainly very nutritious ;’ so that since then, 
this white, fatty, insipid vegetable has made its 
way to the table in every conceivable form and 
on every conceivable occasion. Water, my wife 
thought, we should be better without ; the Pro- 
fessor had said ‘the less one drinks the better ;’ 
and it certainly follows that if one does not drink 
at all, a condition of perfect health is likely to be 
attained. With regard to bread, its properties 
are so fattening, that my wife, who has a slight 
tendency to ‘embonpoint, and whom I once 
discovered running surreptitiously up and down 
stairs with the object of reducing her weight, 
called upon me on those grounds to relinquish its 
use, reminding me that, as Byron used vinegar 
for this worthy object, so ought I to deny myself 
a little for the sake of health, economy, and 
above all, as a literary man, the preservation of 
a poetical and professional appearance. Here, 
however, I put my foot down, and she did not 
insist. 

To-morrow is the last lecture, and then, after 
acting for a week or so the part of Succi or of 
Tanner, we shall probably resume our usual reck- 
less habits. I ventured to remark just now to my 
wife that our bill of fare was assuming rather 
narrow limits, and that the morrow’s lecture 
would probably deprive us of even our remaining 
food. She smiled assent, but then said encour- 
agingly : ‘ How healthy it will be, though! How 
perfectly charming to know of one’s immunity 
trom disease !’ 


STARLIGHT. 


Now when the day has quenched its lingering light, 
The palpitating myriads of space 
Throb, glow, and burn, that finite man may trace 
The plan of the Almighty in the night. 
A charm, begotten of the infinite, 
Breathes o’er the listening Jand ; the lone lake’s face 
Glistens with beauty as the heavens displace 
Its native gloom and flood it with delight. 


The woods stand tranced in stillness ; one ripe leaf 
Filters adown the sky through branches bare, 
That hang the only witnesses of grief 
For vanished summer and the days that were. 
Save for the salmon’s sudden splash, the stream 
Glides still and songless in a magic dream. 
Tuomas Epwarbs. 
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